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who, being already generally informed in the field of negro history, can 
make use of the actual facts which the author has collected. 

Eliminating the unscientific comments from page to page, one would 
consider as chapters of value those entitled, ' ' Mixed blood races, " " The 
mulatto as the key to the race problem," "The amount and the nature 
of race intermixture in the United States," and "The growth of the 
mulatto class." Here we find some interesting facts about the races in 
primitive times and about the race admixture in the West Indies, South 
Africa, and America. There is also some information on the concubi- 
nage of negro women with white men, unlawful polygamy, and inter- 
marriage with Indians. Mr. Reuter carefully neglects to say anything 
about the concubinage of white women with negro men, a condition which 
prevailed in many parts of the country prior to the reaction when slav- 
ery, becoming an economic institution, reduced the negroes to the plane 
of tools for exploitation. Chapters eight to fourteen are practically 
worthless and the author would have a better title to scholarship if they 
had not been written. 

C. G. Woodson 

A woman's story of pioneer Illinois. By Christiana Holmes Tillson. 
Edited by M. M. Quaife in the Lakeside classics. (Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley and sons, 1919. 169 p.) 

Perhaps the housekeepers of Montgomery county, Illinois, imagine 
their "servant problem" is an affliction of modern days; if so, a perusal 
of Mrs. Tillson 's description of the domestic economy of that region in 
the eighteen-twenties ought to lessen perceptibly the burden of their wail. 
For when keeping house involved not only three meals a day — for a 
varying and large company — but meat-dressing, candle-making, and 
various manufacturing processes as well, the need of help was surely 
more acute; and yet that need was fully as hard, if not harder, to fill 
than even in these degenerate days. Mrs. Tillson considered herself 
lucky when she had a young girl capable of giving her any assistance at 
all ; and eventually even her New England conscience could almost per- 
suade itself that providence had taken a hand in guiding affairs when, 
just at a time of special distress, two runaway household "slaves" (in- 
dentured negroes) sought refuge under her roof and she was able to buy 
out their owner's rights to their services. 

At that, Mrs. Tillson 's menage was considered an especially luxurious 
one by the neighbors, most of whom were westerners of southern extrac- 
tion. They "were much perplexed to know what Tillson 's wife found 
to do. She didn't spin nor weave, and had that little Dutch girl, and 
the men helped her to milk . . . never seed her in the 'truck patch ' ; 
didn't believe she knew how to hoe" ! 

This contrast between yankee and southern ways features all through 
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Mrs. Tillson's story; no mere statistics as to the source of immigrants to 
pioneer Illinois could tell half so eloquently the effect of the mingling 
of the two streams from the south and from the east. The fear of the 
old Tennessee woman who was ' ' 'skeery about them 'ere Yankees ; there 
is such a power of them coming in that they and the Injuns will squatch 
out all the white folks ' ' ; the surprise of Jesse Buzan 's wife that Mrs. 
Tillson would voluntarily apply the term "yankee" to herself: " 'I 
didn't think you would say the like of that ! I alius knowed youens were 
all Yankees, but Billy said, don't let on that we know it, kase it'll jest 
make them mad' " — when such an attitude on the part of the south- 
erners was met by New England prejudices against the easy-going, thrift- 
less ways of these ' ' white folks, ' ' real neighborliness was a difficult thing 
to cultivate. Mrs. Tillson, fortunately, had much native kindness of 
heart and, better still, a sense of humor, so that her tolerance seems to 
have gone far toward disarming critics. But one wonders even so if she 
could wholly repress her feelings when "Mother Kilpatrick," who came 
to help care for the Tillsons' first-born, asked what the young mother 
would like for her dinner; "she had heard the Yankee women dieted at 
such times; for herself, she always took pork and cabbage for her first 
meal. ' ' 

In spite of its abundance of domestic details, be it said, Mrs. Tillson's 
story is not open to the charge of pettiness, for she was a well-educated, 
highly intelligent woman whose interests were extended beyond her own 
kitchen; she therefore throws her wealth of details into a perspective 
which makes them fascinating reading and of rich historical value. Lit- 
tle wonder that her children, when they grew to maturity, realized the 
value of a record of her experiences and induced her to set down the 
story of her early life in Illinois ; it can scarcely be ignored even by the 
average historian who writes solely from a man's point of view; as an 
illumination of what pioneer life meant to the women who no less than 
the men bore their share in the winning of the west, it stands almost 
unique. 

The Lakeside press is to be thanked heartily for making the book, long 
out of print, again available, especially in the attractive form distinc- 
tive of the Lakeside classics. To Mr. Milo M. Quaife, editor of the series, 
we are indebted for a scholarly historical introduction and adequate ex- 
planatory footnotes. 

L. W. T. 

Thirty-third annual report of the bureau of American ethnology. To 
the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 1911-1912. (Wash- 
ington: Government printing office, 1919. 677 p.) 
This report maintains the high standard of excellence which character- 
izes the other volumes of the series. The usual report of the ethnologist 



